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LORD KENYON. _ 


My Lorp, 


Tux ſuffrage of an individual can 


add nothing to a character, whoſe | 
importance reſts on the teſtimony 
of public and univerſal reſpect, 
It is therefore to give force to my own 


efforts on a point of the higheſt in- 


vi | DEDICATION. 


tereſt to a community, that I ad- 
dreſs them to your Lordſhip, - 


The generous indignation,. you 
have conſtantly ſhewn againſt 
every ſpecies of matrimonial falſe- 
hood, has raiſed an honeſt altar to 
your name in the hearts of Engliſh- 
men. In the preſent lamentable 
ſtate of the malady, in this civil 
war of luſt, when brother betrays 
the peace of brother, and friend poi- 
ſons the cup of friend, your lord- 


ſhip, it is humbly hoped, will not 


disdain the zeal, which has drawn 
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forth perhaps an unſkilful advocate 
on the ſide of SOCIAL SHAME; 
that principle, which, whenever it 
is weakenedor impaired, bears along 
in its ruin all. that dignifies and 
diſtinguiſhes the intercourſe of ra- 
tional creatures. 
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AMONG the numerous phænomena 

of revolutions which haye awakened us' 
dreamers of the eighteenth century from 

the lethargy of peace and contentment, 

it is fairly to be queſtioned, whether _. 
thoſe momentous changes, which have' 

A agitated, 
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agitated, convulſed, and overthrown the 


empire of nations, lay a greater claim 
to our aſtoniſhment, than, that which 
appears to have taken place in the 


human mind during the ſame pe- 


riod. 

The wiſdom of men in former ages 
conſiſted in the veneration of maxims 
delivered to them from the oracular au- 
thority of / antiquity, and of cuftoms 


ſanctioned by experience; ſanctioned by, 
the approbation of thoſe, whoſe princi- 


Rles they reſpected, and whoſe lives 
and manners they were deſirous to imi- 
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prejudices, 


The wiſdom of the preſent. age 
ſeems, on the contrary, to conſiſt either 
in new-moulding the moſt favourite 


opinions of our forefathers, or in to- 
tally rejecting and diſcarding, as abſurd ; 
40 the moſt ſettled perſus· 5 


ſions of heir minds and conſciences, 


throwing down the barriers, which 
they had raiſed againſt proſcribed and 
outlawed modes of thinking, and 
thus enlarging, as it is called, the | 


boundaries of intelleftual dominion. on 


Of thoſe who now aſpire to the re- 


Pants of wit or genius, ſome are 
| anxious to remove from their own. i in- 
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. 
da! ſphere al the reſtraints, Which 
the former refined ſuggeſtions of ſocial 
life had impoſed; and fome, of a thore 
daring charafter, extend their efforts 
beyond the pale of their private 
condut}, and aſſume the © office of 
inftrufting and faſhioning the: larger 
circles of the civilized world; bid de- 
fiance to the moſt ſacred eſtabliſhments 
| of cuſtom, and reſolutely: attempt the 
| ſubverſion of laws, wich it is ak 
i ficient to their purpoſe & to evade. 


e 


Among Ws competitors * bade ag 
g this latter claſs, is the celebrated at- 
thor of the Rights. of Woman, herſelf 
| a wo- 


7% 7 
a woman, not more remarkable for the 
vivacity and brilliancy of her writings, 
than for the ſingular and new-ſput 
theory, to which. ſhe daringly | en- 
truſted her conduct through a more than 
dedalean labyrinth of adventures - 
over whoſe aſhes remembrance; as i 


recals the winning ſoftneſs of her man- 


ners, will not fail to ſhed the teur 
which mercy loves and ſanQions; while 


the ſeverer genius of ctvit/ onviek 
enjoins, that the laſt, poſthumous- re- 


> 


cord of her name, be accompanied by 
an enquiry into the tendency of her 
doftrines, and the ro” influence 6f 
her lfe and example. | n 
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It may be thought that a few pages 
of private memoirs are too trivial an 
object for the attention of the public; 
but if ever the character and tenets 


of an individual called for a comment, 


for the ſake f that public, they muſt 
certainly be thoſe of the greateſt and 
ahleſt champion, that has hitherto ap- 

| -peared on the fide of female revolu- 


tion. Her aim is no leſs than to 
from; down the. barrier, and remove 


the landmark of female character; to 
ſhow that the tutelage of men, and 
of laws invented by men, is no longer 
»neceſſary to protect he weaker ſex, 


to ſecure their happineſs as indivi- 


605 Ps 
duals, or their domeſtic . as mem- 
bers of ſociety. _ i 


- 1 the enthuſiaſtic ambiiion'of ſuck 
an enterprize, who will deny | ſome 
ſhare of attention? And never came 


into the liſts of moral innovation, one, 


whoſe ſentence was ſo avowedly fot 
open war againſt the inſtitutions ſhe 
diſapproved, or one ſo little calculated 
to diſgrace the device of her arms bf 


ſubterfuge or cowardice: She medi 


tated no fraud, ſhe aimed t no infi⸗ 
dious advantage over her antagoniſt; 


ſhe had deliberately choſen ber cauſß 


and her colours, and was reſolyed to 
fight and die for them. 
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male warrior came forward to op- 
N poſe, was © the Tyranny of Man over 
the weaker dex; and the point in 
which ſhe choſe to make her aſſault, 
was ,* the. unjuſt and partial power 


conferred by the laws of Mane 
BRO 


1 is not W on 
a diſcuſſion of the advantages or diſ- 
advantages of that eſtablitument of 
ſociety, dor is it the preſent aim to 
_ mailing influence of thoſe laws on 
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conſider the reſults of Mrs. W's opt- 
© nions againſt it. Its advantages (if in 
her eye it had any) ſhe diſdained, and 
to its reſtraints ſhe was determined 
never to ſubmit. Wa 


This was fair and open combat. 
Let us attend the trial, and the 


event. 


Mrs. or rather Miſs Wollſtonecraft 
(for it appears to have been her 
maiden name,) having paſt the age 
when the paſſions too eaſily predo- 
minate over thoughtleſs i inexperience, 
her mind fully exerciſed by circum- 

| B ſtances, 


[ 10 } 
ftances, which had compelled her to 
ſeek the means of proviſion for herſelf 
and her family, and her talents raiſed 
to a high degree of improvement by 
attempts in political and moral argu- 

ment, choſe deliberately to form with 
Mr. Imlay, an American merchant, 
whom the accidentally met at Paris, 
a connection unſanctioned by the laws, 


and with no other guarantees than 
affection and ſympathy. 


In habits of intimate familiarity ſhe 
| lived with Mr. Imlay for ſome time, 
and produced him a daughter, whom 
ſhe nurſed with delight, and for whoſe 
£ | | inſtruc- - 
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inſtruction ſhe began to compile leſſons 
of progreſſive improvement, of which 
it is but juſt to ſay, that they are ſome 
of the moſt refined and ingenious, 
that ever were offered by maternal af- 


ſection. 


Mr. I. in the mean time, having, 
or pretending buſineſs, left her, and 
came to England, under a promiſe to 
ſend for her, or to return to Paris as 
' ſoon as the arrangement of his affairs 
| ſhould admit of their reunion. His 
abſence however was prolonged b 
forced and inconſiſtent excuſes, until at 
length ſhe with reluQtance perceived, 
. B 2 ” that 


Nun 


! 
that the attachment, which ſhe bad 
fondly hoped would have been mu- 
tually permanent during their lives, 
continued to exiſt on her part only; 
and ſhe determined to repair to Eng- 
land, in order to aſcertain the melan - 


choly truth. 


Ihe violence of her diſappoinment 
was equal to the extravagance of het 
deluded expectations; and the mortifi- 
cation of finding herſelf incapable of 
inſpiring regard or eſteem in the man 
whom ſhe had ſelected from the 
world, led her for the firſt time to an 
—W Coe There 
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There is a myſtery in the account 
of this tranſaction, that renders it im- 
poſſible to aſcertain any particulars, 
but there appears no reaſon to doubt 
the intention of her biographer toeſtab- 
lich the fact. 2 


When the violence of theſe firſt 
ſenſations was ſubdued, Mrs. Imlay, 
as ſhe then called herſelf, ſubmitted to 
undertake for- ber mfr. (far what 
other name ſhall we give to the man, 
who continued à dominion over her 


which ſhe herſelf moſt. particularly ab- 


- fome 


without love ?) a taſk - of drudgery, 


red.; namely, the arrangement of 


— — — — — — 
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(14 ] 
fome commercial affairs in Norway, 
where Mr. I. had correſpondences, 
to which it is probable he had not 
paid a regular attention. For this pur- 


poſe Mrs. Imlay remained a whole year 
in Norway, and then returned to the 
freſh and inexpreſſible chagrin of find- 
ing her. place filled in Mr. I's heart by 
an avowed paſſion for another woman. 
This was agony not to be ſuppor- 
ted. She wrote a letter to the faith- 
leſs victor of her mind and happineſs, 
recommended her child to his protec- 
tion and care, and walked to a ſpot 


| convenient” for the purpoſe ſhe again 


medi- 


gathered by mankind 


115 ] 


meditated, from which, after uſing the 
moſt deliberate means to render death 


ſpeedy and inevitable, ſhe plunged 


into the Thames, and ſtrove to conſign, 


once more her ſorrows to oblivion. 


The circumſtances, that attended 


this event, exbibit a ſtriking proof of 


the vanity of our deſires to control the 
lot which providence has affign'd us. 
There was yet farther, benefit to be 
7 
ple. She was reſerved to diſplay yet 
more fully to what extent the filmy 
thread of Imagination may be ſpun, 
and to what dangers thoſe are ex- 

| poſed 


| 121 
poſed who entruſt their ſteps to its gui- 


dance. Mrs. W's fall into the water 
was perceived by ſome watermen on 


the river, her body was taken up and 
conveyed to a neighbouring houſe, 


and ſhe once more recovered—to taſte 


the cup of cheerleſs ſorrow, of life 


without reliſh, and tears without avail. 


After this cataſtrophe ſhe determined 
for a while to ſtifle her griefs, and Mr. 
I. affecting to treat his new attach- 


ment as a caſual adventure, this un- 


happy woman, rather than part from 
a perſon to whom ſhe was ſtill ſo de- 

ſirous to adhere, proffer'd herſelf to be- 
5 a come 
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( 17 ] 
come > reſident in his houſe; under 
the eye, and too probably under the 
control, of her rival, until ſatiety ſhould 


induce him to relinquiſh his new con- 
nection. What was the reſult of this 
extraordinary propoſition? The lowli- 
neſs of her ſoul was ſcorned : Mr. 


I., after ſome temporary evaſions, dif- 


miſſed her offer with coldneſs, and 
demonſtrated, to her conviction, the 


real and actual neceſſity of their total 


ſeparation for the remainder of life. 


* Into theſe mournful, theſe truly 
pitiable ſituations was ſhe led by that 
path which ſhe had choſen for her- 

1 C ſelf, 


# IP 
ſelf,” into which ſhe had reſolved to 
_ deviate from the beaten road of ſociety, 
in hopes of taſting - the fragrance of 
| ſweets without alloy, of gathering the 
roſe without the thorn. While com- 
paſſion calls down a tear on human er- 
rors, is it not natural to aſk, what 
greater calamity could have enſued, to 
what more painful anguiſh could her 
heart have been expoſed, if ſhe had 
| conſented to take her onward way 


in the uſual tracks of experience, and 


to have ſubmitted to thoſe bonds of 


wholeſome reſtraint, in which others 


conſent to ſmile? 


[ 19 ] 


Let us here pauſe, to obſerve a ſin- 


gularity moſt highly deſerving of re- 
mark. This heart-rending affliction, | 
which robbed life of its privileges, 

and made the world a deſert to one 
ſo anxious to enjoy both, was endured 
by Mrs. W. in an unmarried ſtate, and 
inflicted by a man, with whom ſhe had 


formed that mode of connection, which 


ſhe conceived to be moſt eligible in 


uuman ſociety. Yet, in her writings, | 


* notwithſtanding, ſhe transfers all this 


mighty ſum of unparalleled miſery to 
a ſuppoſed ſufferer under the bonds 


of matrimony. 


1 me © 


[ 20 ] 


men, the baneful deſtroyer of the 
buds of bope and ſenfbility*, the tyrant 


* . 
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| 3 | of the lovely and enamoured Maria, 
17 is branded with the title of hu/band. 
14 Every misfortune, which her heroine 


undergoes, is traced to matrimony as 
its ſource, and even the ſlighteſt irre- 
gularities and exceſſes are ſaid to owe 
their riſe to that diſgraceful ftate of 
thraldom, which is by her ſuppoſed to 
incapacitate its unfortunate ſubjects 
from either taſting or deſerving hap- 
Pineſs. She had probably never ſuf- 
ficiently weighed, that, in every con- 


1 A favourite expreſion of Mrs. W. 
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In her novel of the Wrongs of Wo- 


nection 
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neon between the ſexes, the virtues 
and vices of the parties muſt form the 
greateft proportional ſhare of their 
comfort or miſery, and that the chains 
which marriage forges, are among the 
lighteſt, which the ingratiating and 
fond compliance of her ſex ſubmits to 
wear. 


Ce eee ec 


As a combatant in the field of 
argument, ſhe appears in this inſtance 
to have loſt the evenneſs of temper 
which ſhould have guarded the path. 
to victory. 12 


To 


[ 22 } 

To the ſame wrathful indignation, 
which makes her revenge the failings 
and inſults of a paramour on the name 
of a huſband, muſt be imputed the 
inconſiſtency of attacking, in another 
paſſage, a point, which may be conſi- 
dered as the guard and citadel of her 
own theory. oy 


| The virtue, which, (very properly 
for her cauſe, and, in. truth, for any 
cauſe) ſhe profeſſes to idolize, is con- 
fancy of affection. Wherever this can 


be ſecurely eſtabliched, ſhe is convin- 


ced that the difference of mode and 
form, after the deduction of what is called 
the opinion of the world, can very little 


affect 


* 


( 23 ] 

affect the ſcale of domeſtic happineſs. 
Yet this very virtue a too partial im- 
pulſe of momentary feeling has led her 
inadvertently to undermine. With the 
moſt dazzling arguments ſhe has 
pleaded the cauſe of the man who 
confirms the alienation of a woman 
from the object of her duty and af- 
fection. Whether married or unmar- 
ried, the caſe, it may be preſumed, is 
equal: if all lived unmarried, attach- 
ed by habit and agreement only, the 
ſame arguments would hold good, if 
they are good at all, inſupport of the 
conduct which ſhe endeayours to vin- 
dicate. „ 8 
| On 


_ enfnaring eloquence of the paſlage 


1 24 
On account of the ſpecious and 


here alluded to, the quotation is with- 


held; but the reader may, if he plea- 


ſes, conſult the Wrongs of Women, 
Vol. ii, p. 35 and 36*. 


® Inthe ſame novel, a farther inconſiſtency 


occurs reſpeting Mrs. W's general charge againſt 


the eyranaic cuſioms of men towards the female ſex. 
Jemims, a woman, whoſe hard-bexwd office. ic is 
to act 2 jailor's part over ſome unhappy perſons of 


of her conduct towards them, by the remorſeleſs 
leſſons ſhe has learnt from her fellow-creatures,— 


Let it is curious to obſerve, how muck the ſuf- 
ferings of Jemima ariſe fromthe cruelty of ber own 
ſex towards her. Her maſter behaved kindly to 
ber in her ftation; and, at his death, propoſed 
je 5 
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[ 85 } 
Having thus far traced the courſe 
and progreſs of Mrs. Wollſtone- 


craft's life and opinions, let us now 


to reward her ſervices by a teſtamentary. recom- 
| pence, which was conteſted and withheld by the avi 
of his heir, who alſo refuſed her a character for 
honeſty, to which Jemima ſays ſhe had an unqueſ- 
tionable claim; Aſking for a character for 
honeſty and ceconomy, which, God knows, I me- 
rited, I was told by this—why muſt I call her 
a r — Ran 


It is indeed ſomewhat puzzling to diſcover on 
what Jemmia grounded this claim to honeſty, as 
ſhe. had juſt before ſaid that ſhe **- had not 
* the leaſt ſcruple to ſecrete a part of the ſums 
<< entruſted to her (for houſckeeping,) and to Kren 
* herſelf from detection by a ſyſtem of falſchood.“ 


* 
Y — 


1511 Vide Wrongs of Woman. 
D conſider 


L 26 ] 
conſider the poſſible influence of her 
example. | Bu 


Mrs. W. poſſeſſed an uncommon 
vigour and firmneſs of mind. 
Without experience ſhe meaſured 
dangers by intuition, and her for- 


titude was always equal to the en- 


counter. This preſerved her heart 


upright in the midſt of temptation 


and error; and guarded her from all 


cenſure, but that of raſhneſs, which 


never involved another in her own 
diſaſter. 


Her 


60 
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( 27 ] 


Her actual conduct, therefore, mere- 
ly as an eccentric individual, was per- 
nicious only to herſelf; but could the 
principles, by which it was directed, be 
conſidered, even for a moment, as a 
rule, or an example held out for imita- 
tion, it would become, in the higheſt 


degree, dangerous to all. She was able 


to walk upon the edge of a frightful 


precipice, undiſmayed; (yet the danger 
at laſt overpowered her, and ſhe fell.) 


But what thay muſt be the hope of thoſe 


who, without an equal proviſion of 
ſtrength or reſolution, ſhould attempt 
to follow her ſteps! 


D 2 Her 
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Her life, as has been ſhown, muſt, | 
at all events, be confidered, in the 


— 


balance of human conditions, an un- . 
happy one. In the courſe of it ſhe | 
was twice led to attempt the deſpe- 
rate act of ſuicide!!! 
Mr. G——n's friends indeed may, 
without undue partiality, aſſume the 


ſuppoſition, that its former tumults 


and affliction were now about to be 2 


Y compenſated by tranquillity and com- 


fort; and that, had her portion of 


exiſtence in this world been more 


ainple, ſhe would have reaped, in do- 
meſtic 


\ 


* 


( 29 ] 
meſtic ſecurity, the fruits and reward 
of all her ſufferings. But the ſtate in 


which ſhe now placed herſelf, that of 
obligation to a man for the nurture 


and protection of a child, whom ſhe 
had born to another, ſtill living, muſt 
have been a conſtant ſource of painful 
and mortifying reflection to a mind 
ſuſceptible of the feeling of its own 
dignity; and, allowing Mr. G. all the 


reſpect to which his diſtinguiſhed ta- 


lents entitle him, che events of life are 


too uncertain to admit of any con- 
ceſſion in favour of an hypotheſis, 


' whoſe ſubjeC is futurity. Mrs. W. 
nad often and warmly promiſed her- 


ſelf 


1 30 J 
ſelf the enjoyment of happineſs, and 


had been as often grievouſly diſap- 
pointed. Other diſappointments might 


occur — might again involve her in mi- 


ſery. 


« What can we reaſon, but from what we know ?'* 


There is indeed one leſſon to be 
drawn from Mrs. W.'s life and pub- 
lications, which it would be unjuſt to 
overlook. 


After paſſing the former part of 
ber life in combating the opinions 
| | that 
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that reſpect the inſtitution of marriage, 


ſhe was herſelf married to Mr. God- 
win*. In the judgment of her maturer 
years, ſhe found the forms of wedlock 
preferable to the volatile theories of 


youth and inexperience. 


Whether the conviction that pro- 
duced this change be deſerving of ad- 
miration, or not, is an argument that 
has been carefully kept out of view. 


Marriage, as far as regards its ciyil 


forms, may be a bad, or rather an im- 


perfect mode of union; but what is 


* Vide Mrs. Godwin's Life. 


. 
its alternative? This is the only point 
of enquiry, which it is here wiſhed 
to preſs: there muſt be ſome cere- 
monial, nay ſome wi be fixed by cuſ- 
tom, even involuntarily and uninten- 
tionally, to ſecure a mutual depen- 
dence in ſocial union. Man, a creature 
fluctuating hourly in his uncounted va- 
rieties of opinion and caprice, mf be 
bound by ſuch forms as his reaſon has 
moſt approved, in order to render him 
conſiſtent with himſelf, to make him, 
in his dealings, the fame to-morrow 
as to-day, and ſuch an one that his 
fellows in ſociety may be able to reaſon 
on his probable actions. Society can- 
CY not 
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not be carried on, unleſs we can aſcer- 


tain ſome grounds for calculation on 
one another's conduct. 


The preſent obligations of Matri- 
mony might poſlibly admit” of altera- 
tions advantageous to all parties ; but 
how few are the points in which this 
material difference could enſue! In 
regard to a principal one, may we not 
juſtly admire that exerciſe of the Scot- 
tiſh laws, which ſecures to the wife 
the equal privilege of redreſs, in caſes 
of infidelity, with that which the huf- 
band enjoys, and which, in this country; 
he appears to enjoy fingly? 7 


E Mrs. 
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Mrs. W's. zeal to ſubvert the laws 
of marriage without propoſing any 
other form of mutual faith and depen- 


dence, reminds us of thoſe hot- headed 


and dangerous politicians, who are for 
overthrowing Governments, only be- 
cauſe they have been eſtabliſhed : © zo 
diſorganize Europe, ſays a modern French 


revolutioniſt, it one of the ſublime vocations 


of our Convention“ 


In the diſcuſſion of the preſent ſub- 


ject, while an inſtitution, ſo intereſting 


to public virtue, is the object of con- 


templation, one regret moſt forcibly re- 


Vile Reply of Camille Deſmoulins to Briſſot's 


curs 
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curs, which has often drawn from the 


writer of theſe pages an unavailing 
figh. This ariſes from the frequent 


cuſtom among ſuch as fill the great 
and opulent ranks, of trampling on 
thoſe matrimonial obligations which, 
as members of the community, they 
pretend to ſupport, perhaps as le- 


giſlators to guard, and which they 


even ſanction ſuperficially by their own 


example. Have any, to whom theſe 


remarks may have been acceptable, 


dared tocondemn the principles and un- 
fortunate condut of Mrs. Wollſtone- 


craft, while they are themſelves guilty 


of this heinous breach of ſocial duty? 
Let it then be allowed to raiſe the 


E 2 ſhield 
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\ 
ſhield of juſtice over the aſhes of the | 
dead, and to teach ſuch hypocrites, 


' ſuch mean and recreant violators of 


faith, ſuch enemies to ſocial confidence 
and human hope, that the woman 
whoſe errors have here been cenſured, 
would be debaſed by a compariſon 
with them; that, though ſhe wiſhed 
to rove without the bounds of ſocial 
_ reſtraint, ſhe never infringed the privi- 
leges of thoſe who had entered them: 
when the found herſelf yielding to a 
paſſion for a married man, and the poiſon 
-of a treacherous love ſtealing with irre- 
 fiſtible progreſs. upon her heart, ſhe 
- fled , and reſolutely from the 
temptation. 
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temptation. She would not deſtroy the 
happineſs ſhe envied. She wiſhed to be 
beloved by Mr. ——, but ſhe wiſhed 
ſtill more to be reſpected by him. If her 
opinions were erroneous, they were at 
leaſt conſcientiouſly ſo: ſhe Jived the 


victim, and ſought to die the martyr of 
her errors. 


When, not long ago, the indelicate 
appearance of ſome performers at our 
moſt faſhionable entertainment became 
_ offenſive to the eye of modeſty and 
decorum, a prelate, eminent for learn- 
ing and virtue, roſe in the Houſe of 
Lords to chaſtize the licentiouſneſs of 
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modern dreſs. While we feel an un- 

feigned reſpe& for ſo laudable a re- 

gard to public manners, we are in- . 

duced to regret that ſuch dignified ta- 
lents ſhould not continue to be ex- 

erted on ſubjects of higher import, 

during the opportunities which but 


too frequently occur. Were they 
rouſed with pious wrath againſt the 
perjured adulterer or the infamous vio- 
lator of a friend's confidence, againſt 
the poliſhed diſſimulation that ſmiles 
on perfidy, or the noxious triumph of 
a ſplendid proſtitute, a holy monitor 
: might ſtill find a ſcope of ample range 
for his eloquence and zeal. He might, 
OR: alas! 
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E 
alas! look to the moſt exalted ranks, 
and ſee in them the moſt diſgraceful 
depredations on the cuſtoms and de- 
cencies of moral life, and might thence 
downward, by innumerable gradations, 
trace the melancholy effects of high- 


example. 


It were unbecoming here to name 
inſtances of ſuch flagitious conduct, be- 
cauſe the reproof that belongs to them- j 
is not the taſk of a common obſeryer.- 
But reprehenſion from the voice of the 
awful depofitaries of a nation's faith might 
awaken offenders from their trance, 
and, like. the murmurs and coruſca- 
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tions of a diſtant ſtorm, warn them to 


provide a timely refuge from approach- 
ing devaſtation. 


It is intended, in the following pages, 
to ſubjoin ſome few remarks on the 
crime which has been mentioned. 
May this humble, but pure, offering 


meet the eye of exalted authority, 
and be acceptable to that tutelar at- 


_ tention, which, ever awake to the in- 


tereſts of mankind, directs itſelf 
with peculiar zeal to a ſubjeQ from 
which ſociety receives ſo een * 
ny diſhonor. 
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Is it not a matter of aſtoniſhment that, 
while men of every nation, where ever 
aſſembled for mutual laws and ſecuri- 


ty, agree to ground their claim of in- 


dividual reſpe& on the integrity of 


their moral character, and to maintain 
the clearneſs of their honor even at 
the riſk of life ; while they ſtudiouſly 
avoid every appearance of the ſlighteſt 
ſtain of falſehood, diſhoneſty, theft or 


treachery, in affairs of commerce or 


other mutual . intercourſe, there ſhould 
yet be one point ſingled out from the 


reſt, in which ſo many conſent not to be 


aſhamed of an attainted character and a 
ſullied honor,—nay, of every one of 


the crimes juſt enumerated ? 5 
AMY 'Is 
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It is, indeed too 0 be 
fe ared that there are many ſo vi- 
tiated by early example, who have un- 


happily entered on the career of life 
with ſo little reflection on actions they 
perceived to be frequent, that they 


: hardly imagine an adulterer, or one 
who intrigues, as it is called, with a 
married woman, to be involved in 
me charges of falſehood, diſhoneſty, 
theft, and treachery. But it would 
argue a bad opinion of the human 


mind to think that any one can re- 


ect, even for a few moments, with- 
out Perceiving this to be actually the 
caſe. Can there be greater falſehood 
than 
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which demands continual 

diſſimulation of ſpeech and behaviour? 
J. Can there be greater diſioneiy than 
: that which purloins to itſelf another's 
i avowed and ſanctioned right? Can 
Ih there be a greater theft than that 
which robs a man of the deareſt 
treaſure of life, domeſtic peace and 


* — * * — 
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affection? Can there be greater 
treachery than that which proſtitutes 
the honors of friendſhip, breaks the 
bonds of mutual dependence, (the 
nobleſt ties by which ſociety is held 
| together) © infets with | jealouſy 
the ſweetneſs of affiance,” and per- 
yerts the bounties of a generous eon- 
2124 F 2 fidence 
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fdence to the detriment of him from 
whom they flow ? 


| To a mind, accuſtomed to moral diſ- 


criminations, adultery muſt always ap- 


peer not only a villainous action, but, 


of villainous actions, the moſt "YT 


cable. If to do to all that good 
which we wiſh to reap from others, 


be thought a taſk too arduous for 


humanity, yet furely. to aH from 


would to his face be aſhamed to own 


we have done, is not ſo difficult an 
_ entexprize, and ſeems an indiſpenſa- 
ble one to the ſatisfadion and re- 


poſe 
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poſe of conſcience. The divine en- 


joyment of conferring good has a 
higher province, but uo! voluntarily 10 
inflift an evil or defraud of a right, may, 
with the. ſtricteſt rigour, be juſtly. re- 
quired of every member of a commu- 


nity. | 71 . "4 | 


In the preſent age, when, notwith- 
ſtanding the pure and illuſtrious ex- 
ample of the THRONE, the frequency 
of adultery ſeems to threaten the de- 
ſtruction of all mutual confidence be- 
tween the ſexes, it has been the vir 
tuous aim of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
characters of the law, to check its 
| career 


L 

career by ſevere and exemplary puniſh- 
ments. No praiſe can be too great for 
the real patriotiſm, which has thus put 
the-rod into the hand of juſtice, and 
raiſed it againſt the deformers of 
ſociety: but how much ſoever the 
intention may have deſerved reſpe&, 
theſe efforts ſeem to have failed of 
attaining their ſalutary purpoſe. Pe- 
cuniary fines, almoſt exceeding the 
means of the offender, have been im- 
poſed and levied, without aboliſhing, 
and almoſt without diminiſhing, the 
prevalence of this heinous vice. 
8 4+ 25 mies aucun 
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Is there no latent cauſe that takes 
the ſting from juſtice in this inſtance?——- 
Such a ſuſpicion naturally ariſes, and 
may ſurely. not be unfounded. —May 
it not be queſtioned, whether, in the 
preſent application of puniſhment, the 
mode of chaſtiſement, appropriate to 
the offence, has yet been ſelectedꝰ 


In order to demonſtrate the proba- 
bility of this conjeQure, it is neceſſary.” 


to crave a few moments patience. 


Although the infirmity of our na- 
ture ſubjects us at all times to errors of | 
every deſcription, yet it cannot be. 
8 3 doubted, 
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doubted, that, in the commiſſion of any 
ſingle fault, we are impelled by that 
paſſion, or part of our nature, which 
prompts us ſeparately to the attain- 
ment of the individual object of our 
aim. A man who is guilty of avarice, 
is prompted by the defire of wealth; 
he who fins in ambition, by the deſire 
of power; and ſo forth. In the com- 
merce of the ſexes, the prompting 
paſſion needs no definition; but ob- 
ſervation of the world will prove, that, 
though in ſome caſes of adultery the 
motive may be little elſe than the 
unreſtrained indul gence of a criminal 
concupiſcence, there is yet in ſociety a 

more 
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more frequent diſplay of a mixed vice, 
which inevitably induces, and may 
almoſt be ſaid to inſtitute, the preſent 
diſgraceful practice of public adul- 
tery. 


This mixed vice is compoſed of 
a ſmall (perhaps a very ſmall) ſhare 
of the deſire which beauty inſpires, 
and a very large one of vanity. It 
has unfortunately, as before obſerved, 
been accounted without dif] rage 
among a large part of men, to dece be 
and defraud .one another in the- 
fingle point of female virtue and attach- 
ment; and faſhion ſeems to have 
G ſo 


| Md: 
ſo widely extended, and ſo highly 


ſublimed this opinion, as to render the 


poſſeſſion or ſeduction of a married 
woman's aſſfections an object of vain 
glory to a young man entering the 
liſts of diſſipation and expence. His 
achievement of this point is ſeldom or 
never a ſecret; he diſplays his tri- 


umph to the public, and boaſts of it 


to his intimates. Nay, an inſtance 
may be remembered, where the ag- 
greſſor was proved to have oſtentati- 
coulſly declared his previous reſolution 

| of ſeducing a beautiful woman, then 
unknown to him except by perſon, and 


to 
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to have piqued himſelf on the accom 
pliſhment of this obje& of his vanity, 


If this ſtatement be allowed, if the 
crime be found (or even any inſtance of 
it) to ſpring from the ſource of vanity 
and oſtentation, what hope can be en» 
tertained, that pecuniary: fines, how- 
ever weighty, ſhould reſtrain its courſe? 
They will appear, in this view of the 
ſubject, to be rather calculated to pro- 
mote than to ſuppreſs the prattice, 
To young adventurers in life, gaily 


entering the public circles, diſtinction 


For favourite attainments is the object 


of deſi te, and ĩt is nearly indifferent by 
9rd * G 2 what 
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what means it be attained. The hero, 


who has raiſed himſelf to fame by the = 


ſeduction of an innocent and beautiful 
woman, might perhaps ſtand a chance 
of being forgotten, if he had not the op- 
portunity of daily commemorating the 
grievous fine he has on that account had 
decaſion to pay. Perhaps he was ſcarce- 
ly able to pay it, and it ſerves as a faſh- 
jonable excuſe for his creditors remaining 
unſatisfied ; perhaps he has contrived to 
caſt the burthen on the-ſhoulders of a fa- 
ther, or other reſpeQable relation; who 
thenee becomes the ſubjeQ of his mer- 
riment and raillery. In whatever pre- 
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have enjoyed a pleaſure eſtimated at ſo 
high a value; and, though his finances 
are drained by his ſentence, the ſource | 
of his crime is ſtill unchecked the 
principle, which gave birth to it, re- 
mains unaſſailed and unrepreſſed. 


It will hardly be ſuſpected from 
what has Been ſaid, that any wiſh is 
entertained to remit the infliction. of 
puniſhment gn this crime. The objec- 
tion that has been brought, lies only 
againſt the prefent mode of puniſhment, 
as not appearing to be direct pointed 
againſt'the paſſion from which the of- 


ſence is derived, as from its ſource; and, 
6 taking 


1 
taking the ſame ground of argument 
before uſed, it is here meant to per- 
form a conſcientious duty, (however 
. meffeQual its performance may be) by 
propoſing a ſubſtitute. 


To looſe the graſp of faſhion, to 
check the vanity of aſpirers to profligate 
diſtincti on, and turn the reſtleſſneſs of 
oſtentation to ſome leſs noxious chan- 
nel, it is evident that a remedy muſt 
be ſought, which will include in its ſe- 
verity as much of mortification and 
public ſhame, as may be conſiſtent 
with juſtice. No one indeed can queſ- 
tion how difficult (if not impoſſible) it is 
8 to 
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to induce the ſenſe of thame on a mind 
already callous to ſocial affection; but 
vanity may be mortified, pride may be 
humbled, and the wretch, who would 
gladly ſacrifice the world to thoſe de- 
ſtructive paſſions, may, by the force of 
laws, be placed in ſuch a ſituation, as 
to reverſe his wiſh, and make him de- 
ſirous of ſacrificing his paſſions to the 
world, N 38 


To effect this purpoſe, the expedi- 
ent here propoſed is that, for every 
proved offence of ſeduction, or adul- 

tery, the offender ſhould ſuffer (either 
TEND with. 
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with or without pecuniary mulct) 4 
confinement for à limited period in New- 
gate, or any other public jail in the 
kingdom. | 


The reaſon is obvious from what has 
been already ſtated. It may fairly be 
preſumed, that, how looſe and abaſhed 
ſoever our manners may be, we are 
not yet arrived at ſuch a pitch of 4ar- 
dikood, that any man ſhould find a ſub- 
ject of gratification to vanity, in de- 
claring, that he has been, for ſomany months 
big paſt, confined in the Cells of Newgate; (were 

there ſuch men, the Pillory might be 
a pro- 


* ] 
a proper addition to their ſentence,). 
and, in thus taking from the of- 
fender all power of boaſting, the goal 
and object of the criminal defire is, in - 
a great meaſure, if not wholly, over- 


_ thrown. At leaſt it cannot be denied 


that, in proportion as Triumph forms 
a part of its aim, the dread of diſ- 
graceful penance will operate to ch 
its progreſs. 3 254 


There is little reaſon to apprehend 
that ſuch a ſentence will be confidered 

as undeſervedly ſevere. He who has 

publickly diſgraced ſociety, will be very 
| juſtly excluded from it, till reflection 
H may 
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be ſuppoſed to have convinced 
hin of his error, and ſhould not be 
ſuffered to return without a public 

| teſtimonial of his miſcondu& and diſ- 
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THE END, 
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